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' Caneel for this preeary 


The Sonata. 


HisroricaAL REMARKS INTRODUCTORY TO AN EXPLANATION OF 
BeerHoven’s Piano-Forte Sonatas.* 





The Sonata is the most comprehensive and 
the most peculiar product in the field of pure 
piano-forte music. It is its greatest task, its high- 
est goal. The idea of Beauty, the essence of all 
works of Art, may also realize itself upon the 
mere piano, but most perfectly only in the most 
perfect form. 

Such must we consider the Sonata form. The 
establishment of this proposition upon grounds 
of musical theory has been undertaken by Marx, 
in the third part of his * Theory of Musical Com- 
position,” and with the most complete success. 
Marx here develops the single forms of piano 
music in organic sequence; he begins with the 
Etude, then turns to the Fantasia, to the Varia- 
tion, to the Rondo, and at last reaches the Sonata, 
as the highest, ripest form. By a different method 
KrvEGe_R, in his “ Contributions to the Life and 
Science of Music,” arrives at this result. In the 
chapter, “ Scientific Theory of Art,” in which he 
subjects Marx’s system to a critique, he lays down, 
under a reference to Marx, a scheme of musical 
Morphology (doctrine of forms), as whose point 
of departure, or criterion, he denotes the Song 
form, and in the following manner: “ First, what 
precedes the Song form, viz. the Prelude, the 
Toccata, the Fantasia ;—second, the Song form, 
including Variation, Rondo, Fugue ;—third, that 
which goes beyond the Song form, the combination 
of several developed song forms, the Sonata, the 
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Symphony. Kriiger, then, makes the Prelude, 
the Song, and the Sonata the three fundamental 
forms, out of which, in his opinion, all the others 
are developed.—But what more striking proof 
can there be, that the Sonata should be regarded 
as the highest product in the field of piano-forte 
music, than the living works themselves, to whose 
consideration the following pages are devoted, 
the Piano-forte Sonatas of BeeTHoveN? In 
what other piano music is there presented such a 
wealth of deepest. most significant ideas, such an 
image of the soul’s inmost, deepest life? Has 
the history of Art any piano music of a higher 
import it can point to? Certainly not. Wher- 


ever we may look around us on the field of piano- 


forte literature, before or after Beethoven, we 
meet a multitude of noble and of characteristic 
products, but we always come back to the Bee- 
thoven Sonatas as to the highest, unique, and un- 
rivalled flower in this department. But at the 
same time we comprehend and feel the necessity, 
that such fullness of matter and of meaning could 
only fully manifest itself in the Sonata; the great- 
est and richest substance must take the greatest, 
richest form, and that is the Sonata. In fact, too, 
Beethoven has created most of his piano works 
only in this form; nay, the general Sonata form 
at bottom underlies all his principal creations. 

What are the Symphonies, considered as to 
form, but Sonatas for the entire orchestra ? What 
are the Quartets but Sonatas for two violins, viola 
and violoncello? The Trios, but Sonatas for 
piano, violin, and violoncello? And so on. 

But the greatest importance of the Sonata 
form, as the highest, appears in the fact that it 
possesses the capacity of being the higher unity 
of other forms, especially of the Song form, the 
Variation, the Rondo, and the Fugue. This has 
been already intimated by Kriiger in the expres- 
sion, “combination of several developed Song 
forms.” In the Sonata, in fact, all these forms 
are resumed and blended to a concrete unity ; 
the Sonata, viewed on this side, is an organic 
product of these forms. This is clearly shown 
by an examination of the works of Beethoven. 
You find in these Sonatas, Symphonies, Quartets 
of his the most intimate blending of the forms of 
the Song, the Variation, the Rondo, the Fugue, 
into a higher, perfect, individual whole, as will 
appear more particularly when we come to ex- 
amine the Sonatas singly. 

I must content myself with these general theo- 
retic hints and observations, lest I should be led 
too far from the object of this volume, and for 
fuller treatment of the subject would refer to 
Marx. But before passing to the discussion of 
the Beethoven Sonatas individually, I deem a sur- 
vey of the general historical course, which the 




















Sonata has followed before Beethoven, and down 
to his time, to be the more desirable and the more 
necessary, since this alone will place the signifi- 
cance of these great piano works in the clearest 
light; it is only when we have traced this history 
down that we shall fully realize the height which 
Beethoven has reached. In this survey, I must 
limit myself to the most necessary and essential 
points for the understanding of the historical de- 
velopment; and for the period prior to Haydn 
shall take the liberty of using for the groundwork 
of my remarks the excellent contribution to the 
history of the Sonata by Immanuel Faisst, which 
appeared in the musical journal, the Cwcilia, for 
some years extinct. I shall give a condensed ab- 
stract of his paper. 

The first beginnings of our present Sonata are 
found near the end of the seventeenth century. 
According to Winterfeld the name Sonata was 
used at the beginning of that century to distin- 
guish such instrumental compositions as did not 
have a periodic song, or Choral for a subject. The 
first Sonatas appeared in 1681, by Heimnricu 
Biser, for Violino solo.» These were followed in 
1683 by twelve Sonatas by the violinist CoRELLI, 
for violin, bass, and eclavichord. But greater im- 
portance as a composer of Sonatas was gained 
by Joun Kunnau, Sebastian Bach’s predeces- 
sor. At first he wrote a Sonata in B flat, in the 
Neuer Clavieriibung (“ New Piano Exercises”), 
second part. The form of this work is generally 
the present form; consisting of a quick, a slow, 
and again a quick movement. The manner of 
writing is polyphonic ; the work is wanting in 
internal esthetic connection. Kuhnau’s next 
work appeared in 1696 under the title: “ John 
Kuhnau’s fresh piano fruits, or seven Sonatas of 
good invention and manner to be played on the 
piano.” These Sonatas show progress in form 
and matter; they are full of energy, of boldness, 
of fresh grace, indeed of depth of feeling. They 
consist sometimes of five, sometimes of four move- 
ments. The contrast of quiet and of lively move- 
ments is found in very various combination. The 
polyphonic mode of writing predominates, yet 
now and then the homophonic breaks through 
with free, spontaneous melodies. Single passages 
show greater artistic meaning. Kuhnau is akin 
to Handel in his free polyphonic treatment, in 
the fervent, noble, and clear conduct of his mel- 
ody. An intrinsic esthetic connection is felt in 
single movements of these Sonatas. 

[To be continued. ] 





Rossin: on Mozart.—In a letter, with the 
inscription ‘To Guelfo,” Rossini describes his first 
acquaintance with Mozart, that is to say, his 
tualiean on first hearing Don Juan. The letter 
contains the following remarkable passages ;— 
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“ Guelfo, do I still live without dreaming, or are 
my senses obscured by a kind of drunkenness of 
which I had previously no notion? I went to the 
opera yesterday, when Mozart's Don Juan was 
played. At last! At last! but what were my 
sensations after hearing this music! Before then 
I had possessed only a confused idea of the 
sininilak sdualianin of theatrical music! Divine 
Mozart, what genius inspired thee! thou speakest 
to our inmost heart with tones that need no words, 
and paintest passions with a fire, compared to 
which the power’ of speech is nothing. I loved 
with Don sin I was intoxicated with him; I 
wept with Donna Anna, went mad with Donna 
Elvira, and coquetted as Zerlina sang. But as 
the ghost appeared I shuddered at the world of 
spirits, and—Guelfo, I am not ashamed to say so 
~—the marrow froze in my bones. Guelfo, take 
back thy praise; no, I am not a composer. 
Guelfo, do not accord me that praise until the 
genius of Mozart has embraced me. Thy Joa- 
chino.”—Rheinische Musik-Zeitung. 


——— > 


Obituary Notice of Thomas Crawford. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


The range of sculpture is limited, compared 
with that of painting. It can only reproduce the 
forms of men and of animals, the former draped 
or undraped, singly or in groups. Two sculptors 
cannot differ from each other as widely as two 
painters may. In judging of the merits of a work 
in marble or bronze, we have to consider first, 
whether it is a faithful representation of external 
forms; and second, whether it truly and vividly 
expresses the passions, emotions and sentiments of 
humanity. The latter includes the former. A 
figure which had character and expression, but 
was defective in anatomy and proportion, could 
only please in a very imperfect degree; like 
poetry which was original in conception, but 
marred by bad grammar. ‘Thus, there is an 
obvious division of sculptors into those who are 
merely imitative, aud those who are also imagin- 
ative and inventive. Crawford, without question 
or dispute, was of the latter class. He was an 
original thinker in his azt; and bis works are not 
merely reproductions of forms, but speak a lan- 
guage which addresses itself to the mind of the 
spectator as well as his eye. Take, for instance, 
the Beethoven in the Music Hall in Boston: we 
have here not merely the stature, the features, the 
limbs, the garb of the illustrious composer, but his 
inward and intellectual character is stamped upon 
the bronze. His great genius is here visible, and 
his sorrows, not less great: his ideal splendors and 
his real distresses: the glorious music that rang 
and streamed through his soul, and the deep frost 
of silence that sealed the external sense: the 
vehement temperament: the passionate sensibili- 
ties; the roughness. the sternness, the tenderness 
—all are here. We do not think of saying of 
this statue that it is a correct likeness, that the 
costume is well managed, that it is admirably cast, 
—though all these are true—but we pronounce 
it noble, pathetic, heroic: our most obvious 
epithets are those which express intellectual and 
not physical perceptions. And this was more or 
less characteristic of all his works, especially of 
those executed in the latter part of his life. They 
are not merely forms, but symbols. 3 

He was also remarkable for the range and 
variety of this creative power. He was equally 
at home in the regions of the sublime and of the 
beautiful. At his touch, the ideal forms of Grecian 
mythology started into lovely life; and the same 
hand reproduced with the same skill the character, 
the expression, the costume of to-day. The 
whole range of humanity, from the heroic grandeur 
of his Washington and Jefferson, to the pathetic 
tenderness of his Children in the Wood, was open 
to him. Were all the productions of his life 
brought together, the observer could not help 
being impressed with the rich creativeness of his 
inventive power. Some sculptors would suffer by 
such a test; because it oa be seen that their 
works, however beautiful separately, were mainly 
variations of the same essential type ; but Craw- 
ford would gain by it. It would then be seen that 
he was no mannerist: that he did not copy 





himself: that his fancy was not haunted and 
tyrannized over by any one set of ideas. which 
were always breaking out into substantially the 
same shape, but that he drew from the ever-living 
fountains of imagination and invention fresh 
conceptions and new forms. 

From the vigor of the inventive faculty that 
was in him. it happened that the patient finish of 


| his works was not always equal to the beauty and 


ower of the original conception. Laborious as 
« was, the toil of his hands could not keep pace 
with the fervid movements of his spirit. A new 
idea would start to life within him, and demand 
embodiment in marble. And so, when the work 
in hand had so far made progress as to express 
and reproduce the ideal image which stood before 
the eye of the mind, he turned from him to 
welcome the coming shape around which the 
morning purple of promise played. And as he 
was an artist, and not a mechanic, an inventor, 
and not an imitator—as he moved where the 
spirit of his inspiration moved,—it followed that 
+ was in his works that inequality which is one 
of the signs which distinguish genius from mere 
cleverness and manual skill. 

Crawford made no pretensions to any wide 
range of general cultivation. His eminence in 
sculpture was attained by a devotion so exclusive 
as to leave no time for anything else. He did not 
claim to be a scholar, or even to be learned in 
the literature of art. He was very averse to 
anything like display ; never made ambitious dis- 
courses or declamatory harangues; never brought 
theories into the drawing room, or gave lectures 
from the sofa. But he had read much and thought 
more upon subjects connected with art; and his 
vigorous understanding turned everything to use 
that it grasped. His conversation was always 
interesting, trom its freshness, energy, and sin- 
cerity: his criticisms were instructive, from their 
independence and originality. He had lived so 
long int Italy, and for many years so much among 
its people, that he had acquired a very accurate 
knowledge of the national life and character ; and 
his own observation had furnished him with many 
interesting traits and anecdotes. He had lived in 
Rome through the horrors of the cholera; and a 
competent literary faculty might have found the 
materials for most moving narrative in the fearful 
victures which that terrible experience left upon 
fis memory. 

Crawford's character was strong and peculiar. 
He was always manly, truthful, sincere, and brave; 
and there never was a trait of meanness, jealousy, 
or treachery in his soul. Time, which developed 
his genius, also improved him in other respects ; 
it softened and mellowed him; and made him 
more genial, engaging, and attractive. In youth 
and early manhood there was a certain roughness 
and bluntness about him which repelled casual 
approach. Up to the age of thirty his life had 
been one of struggle, solitude, and privation: and 
eight years of it had been passed among strangers 
in a foreign land. These influences, acting upon 
a peculiar temperament, had affected his manners, 
and even, to some extent, his character. In 
society he was apt to be reserved and abstracted ; 
and he would sometimes break his silence by a 
vehemence of expression a little startling to the 
smooth surface of polished life. He had very 
warm friends; but apart from the admiration 
awakened by his genius, and the respect inspired 
by his character, he neither sought nor gained 
general popularity. But his marriage, and the 
brilliant professional success which came after it 
—the former more than the latter—brought a 
benediction with them. The tenderness which 
had always lain hidden in the depth of his nature 
now came nearer to the surface. The peace 
which brooded over his soul extended itself to his 
manner: as his affections deepened, his sympathies 
too were expanded, and more reaaily moved. 
His character lost nothing of its manliness and its 
sincerity ; but, externally, he had no longer any- 
thing to suppress, and the air of happiness dif- 
fused a graciousness and gentleness over his bear- 
ing in general society which had not been ob- 
served in former years. 

A remarkable peculiarity about Crawford was 
his freedom from those weaknesses of character 





and infirmities of temperament to which artists 
are most exposed. He never envied another 
man’s success, nor was jealous of another man’s 
reputation: he was not given to evil speaking or 
disparaging criticisms: he was indeed not in the 
habit of comparing himself with others, and his 
ruling motive was the love of excellence, and not 
the love of excelling. He was not greedy of 
san or desirous of attracting attention to himself 

y any peculiarities of speech, manner, or costume. 
He rarely spoke about himself or his art at all, 
and never except in the freedom of the most 
unreserved intercourse with his friends. He was, 
of course, not unsensible to the love of fame; but 
he had not that love of praise which craves daily 
food, and languishes if it be withdrawn. His 
character was marked by transparent simplicity : 
he neither,concealed what he was, nor affected to 
be what he was not. 

Nor was Crawford's vigorous nature assailable 
by those temptations which proceed from the 
temperament and the blood. Artists are apt to 
have clamorous and exacting senses; and the 
nature of their pursuits is not generally such as to 
lay acurb upon them. In the chase after beauty, 
the soul is in danger of being led into slippery 
paths. Many artists, too, so far from putting a 
moral law upon themselves, and living in the 
bracing air of self-denial, rather encourage these 
wild movements of the senses, or at least permit 
themselves to seek relaxation after toil in indul- 

ences which spot the life and impair the powers. 

ut Crawford’s “genius had angelic wings” that 
were never clogged with the weight of the senses 
or soiled by their stains. ‘To temptations of this 
class he was as insensible as one of his own marble 
statues. There was in him that same combination 
of wealth of imagination and simplicity of life 
which so exalts the name of Milton. With work, 
opportunity, the sense of progress, he could have 
lived on bread and water without’a murmur. In 
all his domestic relations, he was the manliest, the 
truest, the tenderest, the most unselfish man that 
ever held up the fabric of a home. Beyond that 
charmed circle, his thoughts, his wishes, his hopes 
never strayed. He had no need of the excite- 
ments and exhilaratigns of society ; and would not 
have given a handful of marble chips for any 
amount of those social triumphs which are as 
fleeting as the cut flowers of a ball-room. 

If this life were all—if through the gate of death 
the mind did not pass into a new sphere of growth 
and development—if the beauty of earth did not 
bloom anew, and put on splendors before unknown 
in the air and light of heaven—the thought would 
be hard to bear that all these powers were taken 
away at the age of forty-four. We can measure 
what we have, but who can tell what we have lost 
in the future of so great an artist! And yet, 
looking at such dispensations from this “our bank 
and shoal of time,” we can find in them some 
soothing and consoling elements. The image of a 
man which is transmitted to posterity is generally 
of the age at which he died. Thus we always 
think of Titian, of Michael Angelo, of Goethe, as 
old men. But if age be venerable, youth is lovely. 
The world cherishes with peculiar fondness and 
tenderness the memory of men who, like Raphael 
and Mozart, have accomplished much, and yet 
died young. The blossom of promise hangs on 
the bough beside the matured fruit. Into that 
choice company Crawford has passed. He has 
not died prematurely, for he had put the work of 
a long life into his forty-four years: and yet he 
has died in his prime. What Goethe said of 
Schiller, whose earthly career was closed when 
only two years older, is applicable to him: “ We 
may well hold him fortunate that he rose to the 
world of spirits from the summit of human exist- 
ence, that he was taken by a short agony from 
among the living. The weaknesses of old age, 
the decline of intellectual power, he never felt. 
He lived a man, and went from hence a man 
complete. Now he enjoys in the eyes of posterity 
the advantage of appearing as one ager 
vigorous and young. For in that form in whic 
a man leaves the earth, he moves among the 
shades; and thus Achilles remains present with 
us, a youth eternally striving. It is well for us 
also that he died early. From his grave comes 
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forth the breath of his power, and strengthens us, 
awakening in us the most ardent impulse to 
continue lovingly, forever and ever, the work 
which he began. ‘Thus he will ever live for his 
nation and the human race, in that which he 
accomplished and planned.” 

In Delaroche’s tine work, the “ Hemicycle of 
the Arts,” we see the great artists of modern times, 
—painters, sculptors and architects,—brought 
together and disposed in natural groups, standing 
or seated. Some, like Titian, Palladio, Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, are represented as 
old men: some, like Rubens and Rembrandt, are 
in the fullness of ripened prime: and some, like 
Raphael, and Massacio. are in the bloom of youth. 
Into that great assemblage Crawford has been 
received; a worthy compeer of the worthiest. 
There his image stands forever, in the glow of 
early manhood: the morning light not yet van- 
ished, and the evening shadows afar off. Hope 
yet elevates the brow. and parts the lips: there is 
no retrospect in the ardent glance: the future yet 
smiles and beckons. The thick locks, the vigorous 
frame, the firm tread, speak of unworn energies, 
of the elastic heart of youth; of that fervid sense 
of power that eagerly seizes opportunity, and 
grapples fearlessly with toil. Weakness is not 
there; nor decay, nor disappointment: the spirit 
yet says, Come; and fame, the newly-won bride, 
is still wooed as a lover woos. 





Notes on a Passage in Hawkins’s History of Music. 
By A. W. THAYER. 
(Conclusion. ] 

But now comes up another point, which adds 
force to the theory. All the authorities concur 
in giving to Handel's visit in Hanover a consid- 
erable duration. We must do this to reconcile 
what we know about it, although if we make it 
“ten months or a year,” as Mr. Scheelcher does 
afier his return from Italy, we wonder as much 
as that author what he could have been doing all 
that time. Mr. S.’s argument is good that Han- 
del must have passed so much time at some period 
of his history—can we, however, find this time in 
the years 1709-10? Mr. Scheelcher does find it 
—I do not. 

That Handel reached London in the autumn, 
or, rather, to be exact, towards the close of 1710, 
is fixed. But immediately previous he had “ paid 
a visit” to Holland. This implies more than a 
passage through. There was much to be seen 
and heard there. We must give him some weeks 
at least. Previously to that he had paid a visit 
to the Elector Palatine at Dusseldorf, from whom 
“he could scarcely tear himself away; for he 
wished to keep him at any price.” (Yet he was 
a Catholic, and Handel was Protestant.) This 
implies a visit of some duration ; and before this 
he had been down to Halle to see his old blind 
mother, and comfort her with the story of his 
fame and success, after their years of separation. 
This was probably something more than a day's 
visit. Unfortunately I have not the means at 
hand of finding when George left Hanover to 
join the Electoral College and assume his new 
duties as Archtreasurer of the Empire. This 
event was in 1710, and in all probability it was 
at the breaking up of the Court on that occa- 
sion that Handel started for England via Halle, 
&c. At any rate, we have disposed of some three 
or four months, at least, of the close of the year 
1710. 

Let us turn to the beginning of that year. 
According to Mattheson, Handel produced Agrip- 
pina at Venice in the winter—i. e., the Carnival 








theson’s dates, since he erred so lamentably in 


of 1710. Mr. Schelcher puts no faith in Mat- | 





the time of Handel’s departure from Hamburg, 
—a point upon which one would suppose he could 
not have been mistaken,—and therefore dates the 
Agrippina in the Carnival of 1707, three years 
earlier. By this process he finds no difficulty in 
bringing Handel to Hanover in 1709, and in thus 
gaining for him ten months or a year in that city. 
We must, if possible, find some collateral evidence 
in the case, or Mattheson’s date is of no authority. 
Luckily for him I find this evidence in a duodeci- 
mo volume printed at Venice in 1730, only twenty 
years after the event in question, and ten years 
before Mattheson’s note. Its fine long title is as 
follows :-— 

“ Le glorie della Poesia e della Musica conte- 
nute nell’ esatta Notitia de Teatri della citta di 
Venezia e nel Catalogo purgatissimo de Drami 
musicali quivi sin’ hora rapresentati con gli’ Au- 
tori della Poesiae della Musica e con le Annota- 
tioni a suoi luoghi proprii.” 

This catalogue gives for the year— 

1706, seven titles of operas—none by Handel. 


1707, fourteen “ « “ 

1708 ten “ “ “ “ 
’ 

1709, eleven os 6 < “ 


& 1710, thirteen “ the first of which 
is, “ Agrippina, the Poetry by an unknown Au- 
thor, the Music by George Fr. Handel.” 

As the New Style had then long been adopted 
there, there can, it seems to me, be no doubt on 
the subject. M. Schelcher is doubtless right in 
supposing that this opera was produced during 
the Carnival, and this agrees with Mattheson’s 
“in the winter.” The opera runs twenty-seven 
nights,—equivalent to four weeks at the least, 
probably seven, for we do not know how many 
nights per week the opera was given. Then 
Handel has the long journey—“as it was in those 
days—to Hanover. Four or five months, then, is 
the most I can allow him there. 

The result of this investigation seems to be 
this: Handel, a boy of some twelve years, returns 
from Berlin, and devotes himself to the studies in 
which Bach has become so famous, and old or- 
ganist Zackau. When he is sixteen he becomes 
acquainted with Telemann, and has his attention 
called to Opera. He hears about Steffani, and 
as soon as he is of a proper age to leave home he 
journeys to Brunswick and Hanover. He meets 
with Steffani, who finds in the young German 
what he was himself at the same age. He ap- 
pears as a virtuoso for a space, and then, with 
the advice of his new friend, continues onward 
to Hamburg, where he studies with Keiser for 
three years, and then—in the meantime having 
refused to leave that excellent school to accom- 
pany the Tuscan prince—he accepts the offer of 
Von Binitz, (see Mattheson) and departs with 
him for Italy, almost of necessity passing through 
Hanover again. Steffani keeps him in mind, and 
when in 1708 he bids farewell to his public career 
as a musician, he selects Handel as his successor. 
Handel is in no haste: he lingers still in the beau- 
tiful land, until in February or March he produ- 
ces Agrippina at Venice, and, after its run of 
twenty-seven nights, journeys homeward. He 
reaches Hanover some time in May, concludes 
the negotiations, and accepts the Kapellmeister- 
ship, and then departs on his tour, which occupies 
the rest of the season, and brings him to London 
late in autumn. 

This solution of some of the difficulties attend- 
ing the early history of the great musician is sim- 





ply suggested, and is founded upon reasonings 
which may have less force in the minds of others 
than of its author. 








Musical Gornespondence. 
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MAncuesterR, ENGLAND, Oct. 18.—Passing 
through the wonderful manufacturing cities of 
England, one does not see much, at first, that 
would be appropriate for description in a musi- 
cal paper; on the contrary, enraptured yet con- 
fused with the incomprehensible developments in 
machinery, you feel an almost irresistible desire 
to write something about cogs and cylinders to 
the Scientific American. Nothing meets the eye 
but huge factories, immense chimnies belching 
forth the blackest ef smoke, and long rows of 
splendid warehouses; still, musical items can be 
gleaned here, for with all the preponderance of 
the industrial and mechanical sciences, Art is by 
no means neglected in these grand cities, throb- 
bing as they are with their unnumbered hearts of 
iron, that vitalize and quicken the entire body. 

Take, for instance, Liverpool. I landed there 
from Dublin in a dense fog—(by the way, I bade 
farewell to the sun about three weeks ago, and 
have not seen him since)—and was put ashore 
at Clarence Dock, a perfect labyrinth of stone 
wharves and huge basins 9f muddy water, with 
ships floating therein. Extricated from this, I 
walked up a mile or so of busy street, and while 
thinking what an ineffably stupid place Liverpool 
was, and how little regard the inhabitants had for 
anything else than making money, I came at once 
upon a structure that proved their liberality to 
Art as well as their devotion to business. It was 
St. George’s Hall, one of tive most superb edifices 
in the world, and, though really the headquarters 
of the municipal authorities, yet chiefly known 
from its great concert room, perhaps the finest in 
existence. 

It is certainly the most gorgeous; and as it is 
always open to gratuitous public inspection, I had 
an opportunity of admiring it as it deserved. 
The great hall is something beyond my feeble 
powers of description, and though I have a vision 
of its mosaic floor, inwrought with verses from 
Scripture, its high and richly-decorated roof, its 
polished pillars of red and black marble, its gor- 
geous organ, and the indescribable air of luxury 
and refinement that pervades it, yet it is only a 
remembrance I cannot impart to others. But if 
this be its appearance by the cold light of a dark, 
foggy day, what a scene must it present at night, 
when the polished marbles and the crystal chan- 
deliers reflect back the glare of innumerable 
lights, when the auditorium is crowded with a 
richly-dressed audience, when the orchestra is 
filled with musicians, and when JENNY LiInpD— 
for this is the scene of some of her greatest tri- 
umphs—is standing on the platform, singing, 
“ Rejoice greatly ” ! 

One feature in these manufacturing towns is 
the series of concerts given once a week for the 
working classes, at very low rates of admission. 
For this week, at St. George’s Hall, three artists, 
well known in Boston,—Mr. Harrison MIL- 
LARD, Mr. ALLAN Irvine, and Mr. GeorGre 
HARRISON,—are engaged in addition to other 
talent, and the organ performances of Mr. Best. 
Admission ranges from threepence to a shilling. 
At Birmingham I had the pleasure of attending 
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one of these concerts, and the following pro- 
gramme will give you an idea of the musical fare 
served up for threepence : 
PART I. 

Solo, Organ: “ To Thee cherubim and seraphim,” 

Handel. 
Duet and Chorus: “ Hear my prayer,’”’.......-Kent. 
Air: ‘* Then shall the righteous,”’..... Mendelssohn. 
Trio: ‘On Thee each living soul awaits.” ...Haydn. 
Motet: ‘* Laudate nomen Domini,” [1553].Dr.C. Tye. 
Quartet: “Lo! my Shepherd,” ....-..seeee- Haydn. 
Solo, Organ: Kyrie, from Imperial Mass,.... Haydn. 


PART II. 
Solo, Organ : Overture to Tancredi,.........Rossini. 
Ballad: ‘* What will you do, love?”’.......... Lover. 
Glee: *“‘ The sun is high in heaven,’’..........Monk. 
Ballad: ‘* Come into the garden, Maud,”’...... Balfe. 
Solo, Piano-forte : The Concert-Stiick,....... Weber. 
Duet and Chorus: ‘ Let the tambour sound,”’. Bishop. 


The performers, though not first class, were all 
possessed of considerable ability, and sang with 
care and correctness. The organ performances 
of Mr. Stimpson, organist of the Birmingham 
Town Hall, as Mr. Best is of St. George’s Hall, 
at Liverpool, were the greatest treats of the eve- 
ning, and elicited the loudest applause. As to 
the instrument itself, it is incredibly splendid, the 
exterior presenting an appearance of imperial 
splendor that is unequalled, far surpassing that of 
the Liverpool organ. It possesses five rows of 
keys, and the diapasons are especially admired ; 
but it is alleged that it is too massive im tone for 
concert purposes, and better adapted for a cathe- 
dral organ. The Liverpool organ goes to the 
other extreme—is said to be shrill and cutting in 
its tone, and deficient in body; and I am told 
that the new organ building for the Music Hall 
at Leeds will, by avoiding the faults of each, sur- 
pass in its adaptability for concert purposes either. 
As far as I could judge, the famous Birmingham 
organ seemed perfection itself. It, is of course, 
impossible to give Ye on paper any idea of its 
power, and the perfectly overwhelming effects it 
ean be made to produce under the hands of a 
eisaite:: j“§ * * -* 

I have just spent the Sabbath at Manchester, in 
which there is, amid the great smoking chimnies, 
and surrounded by cotton factories, as interesting 
an old cathedral as you would wish to see, and 
which a letter of introduction from the organist 
of York Minster to Mr. Harris, organist of the 
Manchester Cathedral, afforded me unusual fa- 
cilities for examining. As an edifice this cathe- 
dral is very interesting; it was formerly an old 
collegiate chureh, and only during the last ten 
years has enjoyed the rank of acathedral. Con- 
trary to the usual custom, the service is held in 
the nave, which is fitted up with comfortable 
pews, and as it is flanked by double aisles on 
each side, affords accommodation for an immense 
congregation. These double aisles give a pecu- 
liar appearance of immensity to the building, and 
indeed in width it is surpassed only by York Min- 
ster among the English cathedrals. The nave is 
separated from the choir by a glazed screen, and 
in the distance may be seen the chancel, altar, 
and communion table, with the rich stone carv- 
ings of the choir. In the afternoon service, the 
gas burners—(how strange it sounds to talk of 
modern gas in a venerable cathedral !)—were lit, 
and the effect of the natural and artificial light 
was very singular. In the choir, 
the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 





while in the nave the last light of day was min- 
gled with the bright cheery glare of the numer- 
ous gas burners. 





The musical service, in the usual cathedral 
style, was very effective, the anthem, by Dr. Boyce, 


containing an elaborate bass solo, with staccato | 
It should be | 


accompaniments ¢or the organ. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


borne in mind that in these English cathedrals | 


the singers stand at one end of the church, with 
the organ at the other, and the effect of these 
solos is much heightened by this arrangement. 
The organ is an inferior one, of some twenty-six 


stops. 


ses an additional interest, as being the place where 


v ; | 
To the musician, Manchester Cathedral posses- 


MALIBRAN was buried, and where she lay for | 


two years. You are probably aware that she 


died suddenly in this place, where she had come | 


to sing at a Musical Festival. After remaining 
interred in the cathedral for two years, her re- 
mains were removed by her husband, De Berror, 
to Brussels, where they now repose under a splen- 
did mausoleum, in a cemetery near that city. 
TROVATOR. 





From a Teacher. 

FARMINGTON, Conn., Nov. 12.—Having no- 
ticed, on several occasions, that you take some 
interest in what is done for the musical education 
in schools, I take the liberty of sending you sey- 
eral of our programmes. 

In this country, men, as a general thing, do not 
cultivate Music: this art is confined to the ladies. 
Hence ladies’ schools are of importance for the 
culture of musical taste. Now, as far as this 
knowledge goes, very little is done in these insti- 
tutions besides drilling the girls to perform some 
“ brilliant ” pieces, and letting them off at occa- 
sional soirées. In-my opinion, these soirées ought 
to be more they jaercly an opportunity to show 
oft the progress the pnpils have made in playing. 
or to accustom them to play before others. Their 
principal object ought to be the education of taste, 
and this we endeavor to make it in our school. 


For this purpose we often perform classical | 


works, not only original piano-forte compositions, 
but also arrangements from symphonies, quartets, 
quintets, &¢. A good deal of the best orchestral 
music is arranged for two pianos and for eight 
hands. These arrangements have a double ad- 
vantage—an educational and an artistic. The 
original is thus rendered in a very complete form; 
indeed, I prefer a symphony played by four good 
players, after a careful study, to a careless orches- 
tral performance, as I would prefer a good en- 
graving of a picture to an indifferent copy in oil. 
For the better understanding and enjoying 
these larger works, we have them preceded by 
the reading of an analysis. For this the older 
volumes of your Journal have been of great ser- 
vice. (1 long have wished to express to you my 
admiration of your critically-correct and poetical 
analysis of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony.) For 
more miscellaneous concerts I write programmes, 
with critical and biographical notices ; as a speci- 

men I include one of our next soirée. 

PROGRAMME. 
Soirée Musicale, Friday, Nov. 13th, 1857. 
PART I. 

1. Rossini, (born 1792.) Overture to William Tell. 
Misses Buckingham and Rhodes. 
One of the most brilliant overtures, It opens with 
a trio of violoncellos, with some additional alto vio- 
lins, which give a sombre and mysterious coloring to 
the Ist movement. 2d movement is a description of 
a storm, rising, raging, and abating. 3d movement 
—Pastorale, shepherd’s horn in the Alps, brilliant 


variations for the flute. Last movement—somewhat 
unconnected with the preceding, finishing the over- 








| over that historical tomb, to consecrate it for ever ? 


ture in a dashing galop style. This is not a “ char- 
acter’ overture, like Beethoven’s Coriolanus and 
Egmont, nor a “ picture of mood,” a piece descrip- 
tive of some peculiar state of mind of the hero, like 
the overture to Faust by Wagner. It is simply a 
preity. interesting, and rather noisy introduction to 
an Italian opera 
2. Jungmann, (still living.) Spanish Serenade. 
Miss Forrest. 
A light piano-forte composition, not very original. 
Moonlight, guitar, a sentimental song, and ditto an- 
swer from the lady-love. 
3. Kiicken, (born 1710.) Gondoliera: “O come to 
TL er ror Misses Faber and Woolson. 
In the same style as the preceding. Kiicken is 
very clever in writing fer the human voice—melodi- 
ous, flowing, graceful. 
4. Chopin. Impromptu.........Miss Buckingham. 
Oue of the most original writers for the piano- 
forte. Tlis compositions belong to the so-called “ ro- 
mantic’ school. The strictness of the old forms of 
composition was not congenial to his nature: most 
of his works are in the free style, such as Etudes, 
Nocturnes, Mazurkas, and Polonaises. He never 
oversteps the boundaries of the Beautiful, not even 
when he is full of vehemence, of passion, as often in 
his Polonaises, where he seems to pour out his love 
of his native country and his deep, burning grief 
over the mi-fortunes of down-trodden Poland. This 
yearning for the liberty of his beloved country is 
indeed a key to the understanding of many of his 
works. Some one said that none but a Pole could 
perform his compositions. But he is not always sad 
and melancholy. ‘Tonches of caprice, playfulness, 
tenderness, and coquetry are frequently found even 
in his most serious works, especially in his Mazur- 
kas—gems of composition for the parlor. Then, 
again, the calmness, the earnestness, the unexpected 
harmonies, the exquisite embroideries of delicate, 
airy passages in his Nocturnes, Ballads, &c.! The 
present picce is rather in his lighter style, a refined, 
salon conversation, impetuous, but not passionate, 
languid, but not trivial. It serves the student as an 
introduction to his peculiairties, which are not here 
strongly marked. Of his manner of performing, 
which was as original as his stvle of composition, 
we shall speak on a future occasion. 
5, Schubert, (died 1828.) The Erl-King. ‘“ Who 
rideth se (ate through the night wind wild ?” 
Miss Beebe. 
The words are by Goethe, one of his earliest bal- 
lads. Several composers have written music to these 
words, but none so successfully as Schubert. Words 
and music are here one and indissoluble. Observe 
the local tint, the northern sky, night. the rushing of 
the wind, the galloping of the horse, the almost dra- 
matic distinction of the different persons speaking, 
the progressing, the dissonance in the screams of the 
child, always half a note higher, the brief but expres- 
sive recitative at the sudden close. 
6. Gockel. Souvenir de Ricci. Valse de Concert. 
Miss Smith. 
One of those pieces that young ladies are, alas! 
too fond of. Very showy and brilliant, but soulless, 
meaningless, noisy, and vulgar. Its only merit is its 
brevity. Gockel was a pupil of Mendelssohn, and 
lived for some years in this country ; but it seems 
that the climate did not agree with him, and we give 
this as a sample how far a true artist can degenerate 
dollars and cents. 





among 
PART II. 
1. Lefebure Wely, (living.) Scherzo. La Poste a4 
en eee. Miss Brown and Ch. Klauser. 


Light, elegant, and graceful. 
2. Beethoven, (died 1827.) Funeral Mareh on the 
Death of a Hero.......... ....Miss Williams. 
Sublime in its simplicity. Oulibicheff savs of it: 
* For six measures this melody consists of one note 
only, the dominant E flat sounding like the bell 
which struck the last hour of the hero, while the bass 
shows the figure and rhythm of the march. One 
imagines that death has just struck one of those 
blows which shake the world, and fall sadly upon the 
heart of nations. Snddenly the major succeeds the 
minor, the drums roll joyously, the hautboy and the 
fifes answer them from above, by cries of triumph ; 
the effect of an electric shock is felt. Is it not the 
winged and radiant image of the glory which hovers 


Tlen the minor returns, and the march recommences. 

That is truly grand, that is sablime !” 

3. Alt, (living.) Stay with me.”.....Miss Faber. 
A sentimental love-song, without much merit, but 

melodious, and showing the voice to advantage. 

4. Spindler, (living.) The Wood-Birds. Miss Clark. 
A clever piano-forte composition, neat and elegant. 
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Teller, (living.) Fantasie on the Ramance, “ My 
Love changes to Respect,” from the opera 
RRBDEN EN... xictslan gioscard winsais ats Miss Rhodes. 

In Heller one is never disappointed ; he is always 
interesting in his original compositions, as in his Fan- 
tasias on other themes. No one knows so well as he 
the resources of the piano, Liszt excepted—what can 

be done. what will sound well, and no one is so mi- 

nute in his musical punctuation. It is sufficient that 

the player observes all the marks given. and he can 
hardly fail to do justice to the piece, provided he has 
dexterity enough to make his fingers obey his eye. 

6. Beethoven. 
phony. 


First Movement from the 5th Sym- 
‘Fate knocking ai the door! ” 
Miss Smith and Ch. Klauser. 

This Symphony has been a favorite with us; and 
on the occasion of its performance in full, arrrnged 
for 8 hands, we had the excellent analysis of Mr. 
Dwight. This time we give only part of it as a 
memento, hoping very soon to have the whole again 
for 8 hands. 

From time to time we manage to get artists of 
merit to give us concerts. As our limited means 
do not allow us to have a full orchestra, we con- 
fine ourselves to chamber music. And of this 
kind of music I flatter myself that you will not 
find programmes more chaste and unexceptiona- 

ig P 
ble than ours. 
ing what they consider the most refined, with ex- 
clusion of clap-trap pieces, before an uncorrupted 


The artists themselves enjoy play- 


and thankful audience. Thus they are as enthu- 
siastic of us as we are of them. 

It would be of inestimable service for the cul- 
tivation of taste to give lectures on the history of 
Music. But this is a difficult task, most of the 
music teachers being foreigners, and not sufli- 
ciently masters of the language, and most of them 
being, alas! too ignorant of the subject them- 
selves. It would be a great service to the musi- 
cal community if some able person would under- 
take to write such a work, to be used as a text 


book in schools. 


Broox.tyn, N. Y., Nov. 16.—An event so 
notable as the establishment of a musical society 
on the general plan of the Philharmonic of New 
York, is certainly worthy of record in your valu- 
able “ Journal.” Such an event has occurred, 
and in a manner that excused the highest hopes 
of the most sanguine. 
tant steps are taken, something is done to enable 
Brooklyn to live more independently of New 
York,—not as a matter of rivalry, but from ne- 
Those who have tried the experiment 


Every year some impor- 





cessity. 
know that it requires energy and perseverance 
enough to make a modern hero (heroes are cheap- 
er than in olden time) go to New York of a 





Those having families of children found it neces- 
sary to deprive them of the advantages of hear- 
ing good music, or subject them to the exposure 
and fatigue of going to New York. 

1 mention these reasons for the establishment 
of the “Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn,” to 
show that it is not from any desire to rival or to 
be independent of New York merely, but, as I 
said before, from a necessity. Several gentlemen 
of wealth and influence took hold of the matter, 
and their efforts have been crowned with com- 
plete success. The society starts with a list of 
450 paying members. Besides this paying list, 
extra tickets both for the rehearsals and concerts 
are sold, which insures suecess financially, the 
first thing to be looked after in every new enter- 
prise. As to the “value received,” which the 
subscribers are to get for their five dollars, the 
following programme of the first of the four con- 
certs to be given is a fair indication of what this 
musical oes willbe: + 


OE a eT a. 
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PART I. 
Eroica.—Symphony, No. 3, Op. 55.—Beethoven. 
1. Allegro con brio. 2. Adagio assai. 3. Scherzo 
allegro vivace. 4. Allegro molto. 
‘¢ Hear ye Israel,”’ from ‘* Elijah.”—Mendelssohn. 
Miss Behrend. 
Concerto for Cornet a Piston.—Schreiber.. .Schreiber. 
PART II, 
Ruy Blas.—Overture, Op. 95.—Mendelssohn. 
Ave Maria.—Cornet a Piston.—Schubert...Schreiber. 
O Luce di quest Anima.—Scena ed Aria, from ‘* Lin- 
da.”’—Donizetti...-0e.eeeeeeeeeee Miss Behrend. 
Oberon.—Overture.—Weber. 


Of the performance of this first concert T will 
say but a word. The orchestra were selected by 
Mr. Ersrerp, the conductor, from the members 
of the New York Society, and I doubt if this 
wonderful composition, the Eroica, was ever given 
by the same number of performers with better 
effect. 
ly, and sang “ Hear ye, Israel,” very acceptably ; 


Miss BEnREND has improved very rapid- 


but O Luce di quest Anima was entirely beyond 
her capacity or ability. Why will amateurs and 
“young artists” essay to do things that are im- 
There are so many things 


Those 
who listened to Miss Behrend at this concert had 


possible for them ? 
they can do, that would please far better. 


heard Jenny Lind, Sontag. and Lagrange, each 
in their turn, sing this very song, and it was no 
light tax upon even (heir great and wonderful 
powers; how, then, can a mere amateur expect 
to make a favorable impression when she places 
herself in a position where a comparison so unfa- 
vorable to herself is unavoidable ? 

Mr. ScureIBeERr is a genuine artist—has per- 
fect control of his instrument, mastering its diffi- 
culties with great ease. He certainly will at 
least compare favorably with the great Cornetist 
of the celebrated Jullien Band, Herr Keenig. 
The audience, which was both large and select, 
enjoyed his playing very much, galling him out 
after his first piece, and insisting on a repetition 
of the Ave Maria. 

The society have two new symphonies, which 
are to be given in the course of the winter; but 
as they have not as yet been received, I cannot 
now give all the particulars. This, with other 
matters relating to the “ Philharmonic Society of 
Brooklyn,” I will reserve for another letter. 

In New York Mr. Ullman’s opera troupe are 
playing to good honses. The casts are unusually 
good, which, in spite of the hard times, enables 
our enterprising manager to make it pay. The 
Sunday evening concerts are not so well attend- 
ed. Last evening the house was thin, and those 





snug winter night to any place of amusement. | 


who were there did not seem to appreciate the 
really most excellent bill of fare, which was: a 
Concerto and Fantasie by ViruxtTemps ; “ With 
verdure clad,” and “ Rejoice greatly,” by Miss 
MILNER ; Beethoven's “ Adelaide,” by Mr. Per- 
RING: an Overture by Mendelssohn, and Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

The Seventh Symphony composed the last half 
of the concert; and although the concert began 
at 71s, so that it was not late, yet about one quar- 
ter of the audience left before the symphony be- 
gan, one quarter more at the close of the second 
movement, and the last movement was played to 
an exceedingly small though select audience. 

I do not propose to comment on the above. It 
speaks for itself. Miss Milner is an English lady, 
who came to this country with Mr. Cooper, the 
violinist. She has a clear, even mezzo-soprano 
voice, sings with excellent taste, and decidedly 
well. In oratorio singing Miss Milner will be a 
great acquisition. I am sure she will please the 
Bostonians. Mr. Perring’s “ Adelaide” was well 
done, but rather tame. Mr. P. has a good voice, 
and can do other things much better. 





BELLINI. 
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Next follow two choruses so strongly and hap- 
pily contrasted, as to be complements to one an- 
No. 9 is a double fugue, or fugue with 
He smote all the first-born of Egypt. 
From the first orchestral chord, it smites with a 
terrible emphasis ; and the voice-parts writhe and 


other. 
two subjects : 


struggle in their tough and angry embrace, like 
the splinters of an oak twisted by lightning; after 
awhile they drop the fugue form, and all smite 
together with the instruments ; but the movement 
passes off in a spiral whirlwind (strongest natural 
type of force) as it came on. This is in the key 
of A minor; and the minor mood, if it is usually 
soft and tearful, yet admits of more modulations 
of a hard expression than the major. Pleasant 
as our bland Indian summer after pinching No- 
vember blasts is the blithe, smooth, pastoral style 
of chorus No. 10: But as for His people, He led 
them forth like sheep. It is a cheerful Andante 
in G. The first clause is given with a degree of 
bold exultation ; the second, He led them, is sung 
in soft, smooth, flowing cadence, sustaining the 
last note through several bars, first by the altos, 
then by the sopranos, and so on—a serene and 
lovely picture ; the third clause : He brought them 
out with silver and gold, is one of those clear and 
simple fugues, which the mind easily follows by 
the sense of hearing, without the aid of the eye 
to trace out its intricacies upon paper; and was 
not strong Handel in his glogy, when-he brought 
all the voices together upon the words: There 
was not one feeble person among their tribes? 
What a feeling of strength and unanimity there 
isin it! ‘ NoT ONE, NOT ONE,” sounds like the 
ring of grounded arms along a vast line of in- 
fantry : from end to end of the whole line, we are 
one, we are all here! No. 11, Chorus: Egypt 
was glad when they departed, is a fugue in A mi- 
nor, though the strange intervals and modulation s 
make you doubt the key continually. (It is writ~ 
ten in one of the old ecclesiastical, or Greek, 
modes, and you have a cold sense of barbaric 
antiquity in listening to its crude and sometimes 
cruel harmonies.). The whole has, it must be 
confessed, a dreary and ambiguous expressson. 
It closes with the words, fear fell upon them, by a 
half cadence, on the dominant instead of the key- 
note, leaving a painfully-unfinished, unresolved 
feeling. Perhaps, as the writer before cited sug- 
gests, Handel meant this chorus to describe “ the 
doubtful or equivocal willingness or gladness of 
Egypt for Israel’s departure.” 

No. 12. Here, as in frequent later instances, 
the full force of a double chorus is employed on 
a brief sentence of narrative, or introductory text, 
instead of a recitative for a single voice. In long 
Grave measure, fortissimo, in the natural key, the 
voices all pronounce: He rebuked the Red Sea ; 
then all is silent, and in a whisper, resolving into 
the harmony of E flat, they all add: and it was 
dri-ed up. Once more the rebuke is given fortis- 
simo, in the last key, and the whispered effect 
ends in G minor. Brief, bold, impressive as a 
thunder-clap echoed on the mountains! The 
contrast of keys adds much to the startling effect. 
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What follows (No. 13) is worthy of the impos- 
ing announcement. It is another of those great 
musica! miracles, with a miracle for its subject, 
the descriptive double chorus: He led themthrough 
the deep, as through a wilderness. It is one of the 


' 
| 
| 


coming in the present; felt the unity and natural 
development throughout; felt, what it is the 


| property of all high Art, like every heavenly 


most difficult and complicated choruses in its struc- | 


ture, full of fragments of melody or roulades, run- | 
ning in all directions, yet all tending so sensibly | 


to one end, that the effect of the whole is easily 
intelligible to one who cannot analyze it. Te 
led them through the deep, forms the first musical 
theme, which is a stately, firm ascent (of bass 
voices and instruments in unison) from the key- 
note as high as the fourth, then dropping on the 
word deep to the fifth below, to commence the 
ascent anew from that “deeper deep,” and rise 
again to the same height. It is in quadruple 
measure, a quarter note to each syllable. As the 
tenor voices take up the same stately movement, 
the violins lead off the second theme in scatter- 
ing streamlets of semi-quaver runs and roulades, 
like the “ mingling of many waters ;” and bits 
of these the several voice-parts catch and imitate, 
to the words: as through a wilderness. A very 
wilderness indeed, and yet a most harmonious 
one, of melody! for all the while the steady, 
stately, ponderous ascent of the first theme: He 
led them through, heard in some part, gives uni- 
formity and providential, sure direction to the 
multitudinous and seemingly bewildering move- 
ment. 

No. 14. How opposite the next! In ponder- 
ous octaves the double-basses of the orchestra 
begin to heave and roll in unwearied triplets (key 
of C minor); the other instruments adding all 
their strength to the terrible narrative of the 
voices, which they chantin plain syllabic counter- 
point: But the waférs overwhelmed their enemies ! 
The relentless billows roll and rage with unabated 
fury to the end, while the voices again and again, 
in breathless awe and wonder, simply tell the 
terrible fact, without comment, that there is not 
one, no, ngt ONE of them left. The surging sea of 
harmony swallows up all other thoughts even of 
the most careless listener, as the Red Sea swal- 
lowed up the hosts of Pharaoh. And Handel was 
the Moses who “stretched forth his hand, that the 
waters might come.” 

Nos. 15 and 16. 
chorus sentences: and Israel saw that great work, 
that the Lord did upon the Eqyptians; and the 
people feared the Lord; and the very solemn, 
antique, church-like harmony, in long equal notes, 
of the chorus: and believed the Lord and His 
servant Moses, close the miraculous display and 
the first part of the oratorio. In the severe 
absence of rhythmic variety, this chorus charms by 
its wonderful wealth of harmony. Its religious 
and profound composure, monotonous as it might 
seem to many, is singularly welcome to the sou] 
of the true listener, after the faculties have been 
so long kept on the stretch by this astounding 
accumulation of chorus upon chorus (like “ Ossa 
upon Pelion”), each a vivid tone-translation, 
palpable to one of our senses, of an outward 
miracle. 


Another of those short double 


Here then let us rest awhile, and take advan- 
tage of a short interval between the parts, to think 
over what has passed before us. Each present 
moment of those thick-coming wonders was so 
all-absorbing, that thought had no liberty of look- 
ing back or forward. We only felt the past and 





inspiration, to make us feel, namely, that kind of 
consciousness above time, to which “a day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years are as one 
day.” 

Think, in the first place, of the bold, unprece- 
dented, and gigantic plan, which could have 
entered no other head then Handel’s to conceive, 
still less to execute, for the musical illustration of 
so immense a subject. The music of the first part 
has been nearly all descriptive; and the objects 
described, miracles, with their accompanying 
emotions. Later the great 
development of orchestral resources, have given 
us admirable specimens of descriptive instrumental 
music, like the “* Pastoral Symphony,” the accom- 
paniments to the “Creation,” the overture to 
“William Tell,” &c. But Handel paints us his 
stupendous pictures mainly through the instru- 
mentality of a vast choral multitude of voices, 
eking out the effect with only such secondary 
suggestions as he could draw from the meagre (to 
borrow a term from painting) almost monochro- 
matic orchestras of his time. He wields the vocal 
masses to harmonize and spiritualize, and lift above 
all sense of mere physical jugglery, those old 
Mosaic wonders, which it is dangerous for human 
faculties to attempt to realize too vividly, lest in 
so doing we degrade them. 

Think, too, of the extreme literalness and 
minuteness with which he fears not to take up and 
treat mean, ludicrous, or repulsive images and 
sensations. Clad in thick proof of sound health 
and humour, he takes us safely through all this. 
He so blends the piquant individuality of his small 
creatures with ROMO perc armiess of the plague, 
so tempers the actual with the ideal, as fairly to 


composers, since 


conciliate, and more than conciliate, our imagina- 
tion. In a word, he succeeds where another 
would have been a fool for his pains. He is 
Handel still, the sublime artist, though he have 
the homeliest sitters. Frogs and lice and com- 
monplace predicaments cannot reduce him into 
even momentary equality with commonplace men. 

It is also worthy of remark, how the character 
of the music rises with the gradation of the 
plagues. Putrid water, frogs, and flies, and lice, 
devouring locusts, “ fire mingled with the hail,” 
darkness “ which might be felt,” death, and the 
overwhelming flood:—here is a regular ascent 
from plagues literal and mean, and shaming and 
annoying, to higher and higher types of doom, 
more spiritual, and elemental, and sublimely 
terrible. And Handel understood and reproduced 


it. When men violate the truth and morality of 


nature, the fifst reaction or penalty comes in forms 
that irritate, disgust, and shame us; moral cor- 
ruption feels its own natural consequences, and 
sees its own material image in these same little 
As the sin goes 
on deepening, darkness comes, and death and 
elemental chaos; colossal shadows, and the blasts 
and lightnings, and abysses of impersonal, relent- 
less, elemental fury smite the soul with spiritual 
awe, the terrors of the Infinite. We know not 
what “interior” or “second sense” the great 
interpreter by correspondence, the seer Sweden- 
borg, found in the order of the plagues of Egypt ; 
but we doubt if he could have stated the spiritual 
side and moral of the matter more completely 
than Handel renders it, in the emotional language 


animated forms of uncleanness. 





of this great choral music, at the same time that 
he keeps so close to the material image. 
[To be continued.] 





Music 1n Seminaries—An excellent example 
of what may be done for music in our young ladies’ 
schools and seminaries, where musical culture is too 
often such a mockery and sham, will be found in the 
letter which we publish today from a teacher at 
Farmington, Conn. The specimen programme there 
presented is a curiosity, and in wholesome contrast 
with the mere sentimental, clap-trap ‘‘ monster ” pro- 
grammes of musical school exhibitions which we 
have sometimes held up as a warning to ambitious 
shallowness. Of course the notices of the various 
composers are not always very original or profound 
—nor was that necessary—but they are in the main 
discriminating, and heroically honest. The pupil 
must benefit by such hints; and we think the ten. 
dency of such performances, with such explanations, 
must be to lessen the proportion of those who admire 
Ricci and Gockel rather than Beethoven, or even 
who prefer the Italian commonplaces of such Ger- 
mans as Kiicken to the really imaginative songs of 
Schubert. It may be a question, however, how far it 
is safe to go in introducing poor things among good 
things by way of illustrating the difference. Human 
nature, alas! and in nothing so much as in matters 
of taste, is exceedingly weak und liable to tempta- 
tion—the boy will catch what he can whistle, and 
the girl what she can hum or thrum, and skip the 
glorious inspirations of the masters. It is as easy to 
prepossess the young mind with a love for fine things 
as for poor things, if you will only let the former 
have sufficient start. 

One frequently laments the locust-clouds of mis- 
erable sheet music, that go forth from the music 
shops, devouring, over all the land. The boarding 
schools are the great markets of this trash. Were 
there more teachers like this one in Connecticut, 
there wouk! De mucu less poor and trivial music pub- 
lished. Tie publication simply follows the law of 
supply and demand; this law it must obey, as the 
tides the moon. The publishers are not the ones 
most to blame. Think you they would not be as 
glad to sell Beethoven’s Sonatas by the thousand, as 
they are the Fantasias and Variations of Strakosch, 
the thousand and one arrangements of the ‘“ Anvil 
Chorus,” the popular negro melodies, or any thing 
else? Indeed we must give some of them the credit 
of thinking less sometimes of instant profit than of 
the dignity of their trade, in publishing as they do 
such nice editions of Sonatas, Songs without Words, 
Masses, Oratorios, and choice German songs, which 
must find comparatively few purchasers and fewer 
appreciators. The teachers are far more responsible 
for what is liked and what is printed than are the 
publishers themselves. A dozen or two such schools 
as this at Farmington would do much to lighten those 
dustier shelves of the music-sellers, which now groan 
under piles of solid classical works. 

We heartily congratulate the young ladies of Miss 
Porter’s School, in Farmington, Connecticut, on 
having so earnest and intelligent a music teacher as 
Mr. Cuarves Ktavser. That school, or that town, 
has been fortunate in its music teaching. Its former 
teacher, Mr. OLIvER, as our readers may remember, 
set the example of the same sort of earnest inculca- 
tion of a taste for genuine and solid music, and is 
now following up the experiment very successfully 
in a new field, Pittsfield, in this State. Thus we 
have two examples, whose progress we shall watch 
with interest. In the mouth of two witnesses shall 
this good word be established. We doubt not there 
are more, and shall be glad to hear from them.—Mr. 
Klauser has kindly sent us all the programmes of 
these school concerts for the past two years; we 
think they will interest our readers when we find 
room to present ther. 
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Miusigal Chit-Chat. 


RRR Renner mn ~ 


Do not forget the concert of the “ OrpHevs” 
Club to-night. Such a programme and such singing 
do not come too often; and if the hard times grant 


that we have that little good....The Hanprt and 
Haypw at the Sunday night rehearsals take hold of 
the “Israel in Egypt” music with true zest. It will 
make its mark this time, if it once finds a public. 
Nothing can exceed the admirable energy and pa- 
tience of Mr. Zerraun in these rehearsals ; he car- 
ries every singer with him.....Why shall we not 
have orchestral concerts ?- New York and Brooklyn 
have already begun. Why not accept the measure 
of the times,—have the Music Hall let for good con- 
certs at half price, (rather than be shut up empty) ; 
the musicians play for half a loaf (until the enter- 
prise shall yield a whole one) ; and the price of tick- 
ets put at twenty-five cents? Cheap classical con- 
certs in the evening, and cheap miscellaneous concerts 
in the afternoons, might pay their way; at least the 
experiment could be tried with very small risk..... 
The new Atlantic Monthly promises us one novelty 
of interest. Our townsman, Mr. L. H. Soutnarn, 
the composer of the “ Scarlet Letter,” has completed 
also an Italian opera, ‘‘ Omano,” founded on Beck- 
ford’s oriental romance of “ Vathek;” and a private 
subscription concert will soon give an opportunity of 
hearing some of its scenas, oratorios, &c. 


The Ronzant Batitet Trovure has drawn full 
houses for a fortnight at the Boston Theatre. We 
hope it will continue, for it is not only beautiful as it 
is, but it suggests the finest possibilities. Could the 
dramatic connection only be made as perfect through- 
out, as it is in the first act of the “ Faust ;” could 
all the dances be subordinated to expression, as in 
the dance where poor Margaret is fascinated by the 
evil spirit,—instead of setting the dancers to mere 
feats of bravura, while the dramatis persone sit round 
as spectators,—it would be one ofthe finest harmo- 
nies in any Art. As it is, it offers much that is ex- 
quisitely graceful and delightful, especially in the 
ensembles, where one has visions of a purer world in 
such freedom, joy, and harmony of graceful, cun- 
ning, and bewildering movements. The music, 
too, led by Cart BereGmann, though for the most 
part a medley, is admirably wedded to the dance in 
each particular of characteristic movement. Mlle. 
Lamourevx’s light and piquant tip-toe passages, 
and those staccato phrases of the music quite translate 
each other; they are mutually perfect. 

The Herald of Thursday reports a “ panic ” among 
the Opera-tives in New York: 

Recently only a few of the performances have paid 
expenses, and on several there has been a dead loss 
of five or six hundred dollars per night. Rigoletto 
was admirably done at an expense of twelve hun- 
dred dollars, to an audience which only paid six 
handred. 

Under these circumstances the managers were 
compelled to follow the example of other theatres, 
and attempt to reduce their expenses. A proposi- 
tion was made to the artists having the larger sala- 
ries to submit to a reduction of one third; to those 
having small salaries, with the chorus and orchestra, 
a reduction of one fourth was proposed. The alter- 
native of a refusal of these propositions was the clos- 
ing of the house, to take place this week. 

These propositions created a considerable panic 
among the philosophers of the Academy. In the 
entr’ actes of the opera last night there were heated 
discussions in numerous languages, and large num- 
bers of incendiary speeches a la ‘Tompkins Square. 
The “gentlemen of the chorus” refused outright ; 
and they will probably go to work at the Central 
Park, if they can get any. The orchestra at first 
refused, but finally concluded to think about it until 
to-day. The managers offered, in case they agreed 
to a reduction, to give extra performances enough to 
make up nearly the amount of their regular salaries. 

The artists have not yet been heard from, with the 
exception of Mme. de la Grange, who, like a sensi- 
ble person, saw the state of things, and offered a re- 








us little so far in the way of music, it is a comfort | 
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duction without being asked. Mme. D'Angri like 
wise evinced the same spirit. The reduction, although 
not much for each person, will make a saving to the 
management of $4000 per month; and if it is made 
they agree to go on paying every one promptly, as 
they have heretofore done. In faet, they agree to 
give the artists the use of the theatre, dresses, music, 
&e., without taking any thing for themselves. 

The Boston Journal learns that the net loss of the 
opera season thus far in New York has amounted to 
$18,000 ! 

The London Musical World explains the “ Curiosa 
Accidente” of that new opera by Rossrx1, announced 
for the Italian Opera in Paris, thus : 

Unfortunately Rossini never composed any suck 
opera. A more singular instance of the profound 
indifference which the greatest of Italian musicians 
appears to entertain for his own reputation could 
hardly be cited. Rossini bas heard of this Curioso 
Accidente, and is aware that Sig. Calzado has prom- 
ised it to his subscribers. When informed of the 
fact, he smiled, but expressed neither surprise nor 
dissatisfaction. ‘O,” said the maestro, “it’s only 
that queer fish, . who is so fond of my music 
that he has put together all the odds and ends (/am- 
beaux) he could find—which would have served better 
for waste-paper—and has made an opera out of 
them.” “ But,” retorted his interlocutor, ‘have you 
taken no steps to make your disapproval known, to 
inform the public, in short, of the imposture?” “A 
quoi bon?” asked Rossini; “the public will find it 
out without my interference.” 

Meanwhile, the impression exists in many quarters 
that a genuine opera of Rossini (there are some who 
even go so far as to believe in a new opera) is about 
to be presented! The real truth should be published, 
since if Rossini cares nothing at all for Rossini’s 
fame, the admirers of his genius are much less apa- 
thetic. The Curioso Accidente, then, will consist 
simply of a number of detached pieces, gathered 
from varions sources, and strung together anyhow, 
so as to fit a libretto written to order. The orches- 
tral score will not be Rossini’s—or at least the great- 
er part of it will be from the hand of “ that queer 
fish, ———.” A more impudent hoax was never 
passed upon the public. But the Parisians will swal- 
low anything. 

In Louisville, Ky., the Mozart Society has been 
resuscitated, and now numbers « cforus of about 
seventy voices. “Elijah” and Beethoven’s Mass in 
C are in rehearsal. There is much perseverance and 
enthusiasm among the members..... The French 
Opera at New Orleans commenced last week with 
the production of two comic operas: the Chalet (or 
“Swiss Cottage”) of Adolph Adam, and the Fille 
du Regiment..... HERR Formes, the great basso, has 
not yet appeared in the Opera at New York; but he 
has been duly serenaded by the Siingerbund and the 
orchestra of the Academy of Music. He will make 


his first appearance on Mondav as Bertram in Robert 
le Diable....The New York Philharmonic Society 
give their first concert for the season this evening.... 
“ Star performances” of Trovatore and Rigoletto still 
continue at the Academy. 





. 
Advertisements. 
Mr. ZERDAHELYIT, 
The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte, 

Terms #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Messrs. Russell & Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 





A NEW COLLECTION 


———0 fF 


FIRST CLASS SACRED MUSIC. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE CHURCH AND HOME: A Oollection of 
Sacred Music, consisting of ANTuems, Morets, Extracts 
from ORaTtorios and MAsses, CANTICLES, CHants, &c., from 
the works of Hanne, Haypn, Mozart, Beernoven, WEBER, 
MENDEL8sonN, SPOR, CHERUBINI, Gippons, Boyce, CroTcs, 
CLarK, Kine, Winter, Himmel, Novetto, and others. A 
ehoice variety of Short Pi-ces, for Introduction and Close of 
Service, and for use in the Social Circle. Selected and adapted 
by Georoe Leaca. 
This work is published in one volume quarto, of 232 pages. 
Price $2.25; in Cloth, $2.50. 
Published by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
NINTH SEASON. 

HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S First Concert 

will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Dec. 8th, at 

Messrs. CutcKERING’s Rooms. Particulars soon announced.— 
Tickets are now to be found at the music stores. 

Package of Eight Tickets (reduced price) Four Dollars. Sin- 

gle tickets will be 75 cents each 





THE ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB 


Respectfully inform their friends and subscribers that their 
FIRST CONCERT (of the series of Three) will take place on 
SATURDAY EVENING, Nov. 21, at the Melodeon, under the 
direction of Mr. A. KREISSMANN, on which occasion they 
will be kindly assisted by Miss Lucy A. Doang, Vocalist, and 
Mr Wo. Scuuttze, Violinist. 


PROGRAMME. 

PART I 
1—Chorus of Priests (Magic Flute) .........0.eceeees Mozart 
= ee (Ca Ie Cio os ven ods Sdee des occsceccawne Mozart 
8—Trio, with Chorus (Euryanthe)....... .ccceceeeees Weber 
4—Arin (Fidelio\......... 0.0008 ind views wane oenehaw Beethoven 
5—Terzet (Entfiihrung)........ 0 .....eeeees eececenesd Mozart 

PART II. 
IN Rv voc he dn vive oe ccackcdecsiaee 
7—Solo, Violin, 10th Air Varice 
GaP UO CE MUNUD vc ccvcuacntsonsiceveseceases 
9—Waltz (to be sung)....... ....- 
Fe iad o's 066 Kanon can ccecetekenneeanel 





(> Subscription Lists may be found at the musie stores of 
Messrs. Russell & Richardson, E H. Wade, and Oliver Ditson 
& Co.; also at N. D. Cotton’s store. Single tickets at 50 cents 
each can be had at the same places, and at the door on the 
evening. Concert to commence at 714 o’clock precisely. 


JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office 


A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 
Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson's, 291 Washing'on St. 





W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 
VOCALIST (TENOR), 


Gives instruction in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 12 Marion Street. 


ATHENZAUM GALLERY. 

The Exhibition at the BOSTON ATHENEUM will continue 
open through November. A number of attractive paintings 
will soon be added to the collection. 

Oct. 19, 1857. 





arco IN SINGING.—Considering the de- 
plorable condition of the financial world, which tends to 
discouragement and to a lack of patronage of all the profes- 
sions, SIGNOR CORELLI proposes ta form Singing Classes at 
a price reduceable according to the pwmber of pupils. 

In this manner the amateurs of music can continue or re- 
sume their studies at a price conforming to the present want 
of means. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


8 

10 

(G> Applications may be addressed to Messrs. Chickering’s 

rooms, Masonic Temple, where Sig. Corelli himself will , 

found every Monday and Thursday from 9 till 1 o’clock—or at 
the principal music stores. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leaves to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., aud on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of 0. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

Ocroser, 1857. 


A CARD. 
ARL ZERRAHN, having returned from Europe, is 
now ready to commence his course of instruction in music, 
Please address at Chickering & Sons’, or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 


OTTO, DRESEL 


May be addressed at Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington St. or at the Messrs. Chickering’s Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Music lessons, #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


N LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


AUGUST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


BE 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


AL80, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
y A SILVER MEDAL. 


This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 


Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON. 


MRS. J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop with Boston. 





ss. BB. BALI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, ay do’s ene  Momast's weeks, 


~e6rerrne 86020 O£_ OOOOEOO™OW 


EDWARD . BALCH, WN 











Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9; Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


Leh apne & Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 
for the ure of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed im separate Vocal and Orchestral Parrs. 
Containing Oratorios, Oves, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Scngs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Larin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e, in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handel's Messiah, 
$1 63; Judas Maceaheus, $1 63; Haydn’s Creation, $1 25 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES, 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Voeal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents euch. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's ** Messiah.” price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's ** Judas Hnocehes us,’’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ** Samson,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
Teachers of Music, have returned from Europe, and are ready 
to receive Pupils. They may be addressed at No, 17 Franklin 
Piace, or at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington street. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Iost#FHon on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
W and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. besten: or at the Music Stores. 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 4th of January next, at Mercantile Hall. 

Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Ir strumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 

Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J. C. D. Parker, and WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 

For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 

WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Rarmonp, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE.,. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Crarher of the Pian and Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


“SCH ARFENBERG & LU 18, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
saan. 





Ln 


MUSIC ~AN D- “J OB “PRINTING ‘OFFICE, 








RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


_OocTO ‘OBER. 


et 


~-VocaL MUSIC. 

Ww oT THE MORNING GEMS ARE PEARLY, 

)3 ‘Asa Hull, 25 
WHy HAST THOU TAUGHT ME TO es 

THER, (F) 3, 
NEW MOWN WAY. (A) 3, 
TRAPPER, Lithographic title, (F) 4, 
DEPAKTED DAYS, Serenade, (F) 3, 
ROSEMARY CROWN, (E) 3, 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

LES FEUILLES MORTES, Reverie-Etude, (F) 5, 
Lefebure Wély, 
8. Tha 1 


Asa 
SclOiTiSCHE, 
Winner, 
BERCEUSE, Romance, (E flat) 5, A. Goria, 
ANNEN POL aa J. Strauss, Jr. 
WAVERLEY SC HO’ TISCHE, (A flat) 4, E. A. Wendenberg, 
WAVEKLEY POLKA, (A) 4, 
L’INCONNUE, POL KA FKANCAISK, (D minor) 3, 
J. Strauss, Jr. 
A LEONORA, Nocturne, (A flat) 4,....... ..J. Ascher, 
DAWN OF BLISS, (E flat) 4, my O. Farmer, % 
SIGNS OF LOVE. Six beautiful Melodies with brilliant 
Variations, by Charles Grobe, 
No. 1—To the Cottage of my Mother, (G) 4, 
No, 2—Kitty Clyde, (G) 4, 
No. 8—Uld Arm Chair, (E flat) 4, 
No. 4—Lament of the Irish Emigrant, (C) 4, 
No. 5—Kosalie, the Prairie Fiower, (B flat) 4,.... oe 
No. 6—He Doeth all Things Weill, (K flat) 4, eee 


HOWE’S FAMILY CIRCLE GLEE BOOK, (5th thousand) 1; 
“ Youna AMERICA’ 8 FL UTE INSTKUCTOR, ee 
“ 2 abridged edit. 
‘ « se VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR,....... 
sd “ « . abridged “edit. 
«New GERMAN ACCORDEON INSTRUCTOR,..... 


In Press, will be ready Nov. Ist: 
GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, by Jutivs Knorr. — 

Price $2 50. 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different piec es, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,) inclusive to 7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music.] 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 


LA SEMIRAMIDE (F sharp) 7, 
1OWA QUICKSTEP, (E flat) 2, 
KOSALIE, THE PRAIRIE FLOWER, 


ERS SERS “Es 


AN A AMES a 
= LS TEE eS AP 


SREESE RRRKER 


a mremecnaamanemsacinesaaaees 
rp 


adecscee aaa 291 Washington Street, Boston. — 


SIGN oR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence ....... No. 86 vleninantiiad Street. 





Wwarkin Ss & Co. 
(Successors to Reep & WarTKINS,) 


Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 


xu. 


AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Renta Streety....--- a Til. 


HIALLET, DAVIS 8S co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) , 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 





‘TERMS oF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, perline....... sige eves sant ae 

Each subsequent insertion, per line. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .... “$12.00 
Do do each subsequent. ... 86 00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 


quarterly i in advance. 
AAR” ~P —AAAARA AF 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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